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much as a teaspoonful, are often filled with this yellow slime. Some sorts of cane 
seem to be quite resistant to the disease, and in their use, as well as in taking care 
to avoid diseased cuttings or "seed cane," are to be found the principal means of 
combating the disease. — E. Mead Wilcox. 

Items of taxonomic interest. — J. Huber (Boletim Mus. Goeldi 4:510- 
619. 1906), in his sixth paper on the plants of the Amazons, describes a new 
genus {Browneopsis) of Leguminosae (Caesalpineae). — F. S. Collins (Rhodora 
8: 189-196. 1906), in presenting a synopsis of the species of Acrochaetium and 
Chantransia in N. Am., describes 2 new species of theformer. — B. L. Robinson 
{idem 196-199), in discussing the nomenclature of the New England Lauraceae, 
shows that under the Vienna rules "spice bush" bears the name Benzoin aesti- 
vale (L.) Nees, and "sassafras" the name Sassafras variijolium (Salisb.) Ktze., 
thus happily getting rid of two "duplicate monomials;" and in the same issue 
(202-204) he shows that the well-known "queen of the prairie" {Spiraea lobata) 
becomes Filipendula rubra (Hill) Robinson. — J. C. Arthur (Bull. Torr. Bot. 
Club 33:513-522. 1906) has described new species of Uredineae under Uromyces 
(2), Puccinia (2), Melampsora, Uredo (3), Caeoma, and Aecidium (3). — W. H. 
Blanchard (Rhodora 8: 169-180. 1906) has published 9 new species of Rubus 
from Maine. — M. L. Fernald {idem 181-185) has published a new species and 
several new varieties of Carex from eastern N. Am. — D. Prain (Annals of Botany 
20:323-370. pis. 24-25. 1906) in a revision of Meconopsis recognizes 27 species, 
four being described as new; and in a revision of Cathcartia he recognizes 4 species, 
one of which is new. — In a fascicle of 27 papers on Weberbauer's collections of 
Andean plants, edited by Ign. Unban (Engler's Bot. Jahrb. 37:503-646. 1906), 
a large number of new species are described, and new genera are established in 
Leguminosae {Weberbauerella) by E. Ulrich and in Asclepiadaceae {Steleo- 
stemma, Schistonema, Pentacyphus, Tetraphysa, Stelmatocodon) by R. Schlech- 
ter. — P. Dietel (Ann. Mycol. 4:421-423. 1906) has described a new genus 
{Chnoopsora) of Uredineae from India. — T. D. A. Cockerell (Nature 75: 
7. 1906), in a note on "the evolution of the Colorado spiderwort," incidentally 
describes and names a new species {Tradescantia universitatis).—]. M. C. 

Scottish peat mosses. — Under a grant from the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
Francis J. Lewis has been investigating the plant remains in the Scottish peat 
mosses, and some of the results are now published. 5 In the southern uplands 
the peat in all the districts examined shows a definite stratification of plant 
remains, indicating a swing from woodland to heath and moss, and again to 
woodland. In some districts an arctic plant bed is interposed between the 
lower and upper woodland beds. The regularity of the sequence of the beds 

9 Francis, J. Lewis, The plant remains in the Scottish peat mosses. I. The 
Scottish southern uplands. Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh 41:699-723. pis. 6. 1905. 
II. The Scottish Highlands. Idem 45:335-360. pis. 4. 1906. 

The history of the Scottish peat mosses and their relation to the Glacial period. 
Scottish Geog. Mag. 1906:241-252. 
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and their general agreement on similar although widely separated areas tend to 
show that they represent successive changes in the vegetation due to climatic 
changes during the passing away of the Glacial period. None of the districts 
investigated show any remains of arctic plants at the base of the peat; but some 
of them, on the contrary, contain remains of hazel in the basal layer. As an 
illustration of sequence, that of the Galloway peat is as follows: (i) birch forest 
(lower buried forest), (2) arctic plant beds, (3) pine forest (upper buried forest). 
The evidence seems to give support to the view that the later phases of the Glacial 
epoch were separated by somewhat long genial interglacial periods. The details 
given in the two papers, and well illustrated, are full of interest to students of the 
succession of floras. 

In the Highlands the peat deposits are divided into two groups: (1) those 
of the western districts, possessing no arctic plants at the base, but a forest bed 
(Betula and Corylus), overlaid by plants indicating wet moorland conditions; 
and (2) those of the northern and northeastern districts, possessing only one 
well-marked forest bed, and with an arctic plant bed at the base of the peat. — 
J. M. C. 

Geophilous species of Peperomia. — Hill 10 has been investigating the peculiar 
geophilous species of Peperomia, his attention having been called to them during 
travels in the Andes of Bolivia and Peru. These species form a comparatively 
small section of a large genus, having corms or tubers or rhizomes, which seems 
to be correlated with the possession of more of less peltate leaves. Detailed 
descriptions of the seedlings of the different species serve as an introduction to 
general discussion and conclusions. In these forms the cotyledons exhibit a 
remarkable division of labor, one remaining within the seed and serving as an 
absorbing organ, the other becoming aerial and green. From this fact as a 
start, Hill sees change of function of one of the cotyledons gradually leading 
into the monocotyledonous condition. The large conclusion is the origin of the 
monocotyledons from dicotyledons, as held by Miss Ethel Sargant, but the 
method is different. Miss Sargant sees the origin in a phylogenetic fusion 
of the two cotyledons; while Hill sees it in the change of function of one of the 
aerial cotyledons to an absorbing organ. While Miss Sargant traces the con- 
nections between Ranunculaceae and Liliaceae, Hill traces them between 
Piperaceae and Araceae. The Piperaceae are certainly very primitive dicoty- 
ledons, and the Araceae are the most Dicotyledon-like of the monocotyledons; 
and the transition from the geophilous species of Peperomia to those of Arisaema 
seems quite plausible. However, such discussions as yet are only suggestive 
of further investigations; and it is conceivable that there may have been more 
than one way of passing from the dicotyledonous to the monocotyledonous con- 
dition.— J. M. C. 

10 Hill, Arthur W., The morphology and seedling structure of Peperomia, 
together with some views on the origin of Monocotyledons. Annals of Botany 20: 
395-427- pis. 29-30. 1906. 



